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ABSTRACT 



This book introduces students to the concept of culture, 
cultural perspective , and cross-cultural relations. The personal experiences 
of Peace Corps Volunteers are included in the introduction to each section of 
the guide and can be used in a variety of ways. Arranged by topic, the guide 
includes teacher background information, activity outlines, and student 
worksheets. The activities for each topic are further divided according to 
suggested groupings of grades 3-5, 6-9, and 10-12. Each activity outline has 
at least six parts, including an estimate of class time needed, materials, a 
statement of objectives, step-by-step procedures, debriefing exercises, and 
suggestions for extending the activity. The book is divided into three parts: 
(1) "Defining Culture"; (2) "Developing Global Perspectives"; and (3) 
"Challenging Assumptions." (EH) 
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^okingat Ourselves and Others Introduction 



The Peace Corps 

The Peace Corps was established when President John F. Kennedy issued an Executive Order on 
March 1, 1961. Since that time, thousands of Volunteers have dedicated two years of their lives in 
another culture to increase international understanding and to transfer valuable skills to the 
people of the country they are serving. 

The Peace Corps, seeking to promote world peace and friendship, has three goals: 

1 . To help the peoples of interested countries and areas in meeting their needs for trained men and women; 

2. To help promote a better understanding of the American people on the part of the peoples served; 
•3. To help promote a better understanding of other peoples on the part of the American people. 

Since the first group arrived in Ghana in 1961, Peace Corps Volunteers have served in more than 
130 countries. Although programs vary from country to country based on the host nation's needs 
and requests. Volunteers traditionally offer skills in the areas of education, agriculture, small 
business development, community development, the environment, and health. Before placement 
at their sites, Volunteers receive intensive training in the language and culture of their host 
countries, as well as in specific technical skills. Cross-cultural training, which includes the study 
of the history, customs, and values of the host country, prepares Volunteers to become part of a 
local community for the duration of their two years of service. 

By living and working within their local communities. Peace Corps Volunteers not only learn 
about the people of their host countries but also offer citizens around the world a chance to learn 
about Americans. 



Goals of World Wise Schools 

The World Wise Schools Program contributes to the Third Goal of the Peace Corps: to help 
promote a better understanding of other peoples on the part of the American people. World 
Wise Schools promotes this goal by creating opportunities for third through twelfth grade 
students to learn from the experience of currently serving and Returned Volunteers. The 
program promotes geographical and cross-ciiltural'awareness while developing the 
spirit of volunteerism. Today, thousands of students from all 50 states participate in a 
correspondence program that matches currently serving Peace Corps Volunteers to 
classes in the United States. Students also benefit from Peace Corps Volunteer experi- 
ences as teachers use the World Wise Schools videos, study guides, Web site, speakers 
bureau, and other educational resources that reflect Volunteer experiences to bring the 
countries and cultures of the world into U.S. classrooms. 

When Peace Corp.*> Volunteers return from overseas, they bring intimate knowledge of other 
peoples and cultures. They understand that the ability of the United States to function in the 
world community depends on its understanding of other cultures. They know that global 
interdependence is a reality, not just a catchword. When Volunteers share their experiences with 
World Wise classes, the Volunteers help others to fashion a world view based on firsthand 
knowledge and grass-roots experience. As Bill Moyers, a prominent journalist and former 
deputy director of the Peace Corps, pointed out in a 1988 speech, "We have guides — [thousands 
of] Volunteers who have advanced the trip/' 1 

To become a part of the World Wise Schools global learning community, please complete the 
enrollment form found at the back of this book. If you would like more information about the 
program, you may visit our Web site at http: / / www.peacecorps.gov or call us for more informa- 
tion at (800) 424-8580, extension 2283. 
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Introduction 




During Pence Corps service, Volunteers look closely at the assumptions and values that shape 
their perspectives ns Americans. They learn about themselves as individuals and as representa- 
tives of a multifaceted American culture. Similarly, the activities contained in Looking at Ourselves 
and Others will challenge World Wise students to become more conscious of the values they share 
with their families, friends, and communities. The materials also provide students with analyti- 
cal took' that help combat stereotypical thinking and enhance cross-cultural communication. 

As your students learn about other countries and cultures, they — like Peace Corps Volunteers — 
will begin to recognize that individuals and groups hold diverse views of the world. They will 
realize this diversity often stems from the unique systems of values, beliefs, experiences, and 
knowledge that link people within cultural groups. In "Neighbors"' (see below). Returned 
Volunteer Orin Hargraves illustrates the profound effect of looking at others from a new perspec- 
tive. The activities in this guide are designed to help students develop the habit of viewing 
people and pla;' m multiple points of view. 

Looking at On ns. aid Others, a revision of an earlier World Wise Schools publication of the 

same title, introduces students the concepts of perspective, culture, and cross-cultural relations. 
Specifically, the readings and activities in this guide are designed to help students: 

1. Recognize and appreciate differences in perception among individuals and cultures; 

2. Define culture and recognize its role in developing perceptions of ourselves and others; 

3. Challenge assumptions, promote cross-cultural awareness, and provide opportunities to 
practice the behaviors that make cross-cultural communication possible. 

Learning from the experience of Peace Corps Volunteers 

The personal experiences of Peace Corps Volunteers are included in the introduction to each 
section of this guide to help teachers prepare for the lessons that follow. But these also have 
value as educational resources for students. They could be used to supplement reading materi- 
als, to illustrate the use of various writing techniques, to spark interest in volunteerism, and to 
learn more about other cultures and the Peace Corps. 



Neighbors 

It was a hot , dusty afternoon in late August. I had just returned to El Hajcb, the village where I had taught English for a year. I'd 
been away for the summer: a few weeks of being surrounded by Volunteers old and new at that year s omnibus training program in 
Rabat, the capital. El Hajeb was a big comedown after all that. 1 ivas the only American in town , and though I'd been quite happy 
with that for a year , coming back to it all at once was a shock. / hadn 7 yet rediscovered any of the parts about it that I liked. 

I spent most of the afternoon writing tetters, catching up on correspondence that had piled up in my mailbox while I was away. I Teas 
also conveniently avoiding the heat and, to some degree, the village itself At the moment it didn't feel like the place / wanted to be . I 
stayed inside the thick, cool, stuccoed wails of my fine house. You stv, mine wasn't the mud-hut Peace Corps experience. I lived in 
the upstair - apartment of a beautiful colonial-period villa in the part of the town that had been built by the French. Walnut trees 
lined the avenue outside, and l could hear boys throwing stones up into them, trying to knock down the ripening fruit. 

A cool breeze from the mountains picked up late in the afternoon, intimating that it might britig suae clouds our way, along with a 
shower or thunderstorm. / took advantage of the cooler air to get a little exercise and walked to the pod office. I felt fortified now 
after the hours of cool seclusion, ready to xcithstaml the stares of the children, and the cries of "Christian! Christian ! " that often 
accompanied me on my walks in the village. 

The posi office offered the usual experience: a cluster of people mashed together in front of the sullen clerk , all thrusting their 
business in his face, with a line of the less determined off to one side, standing patiently in the belief that they would be wailed on 
sometime. I joined the line , not yet feeling up to the cluster experience. It took U) minutes or so, hut this way l could stay inside the 
thick American shell that I still wasn 7 willing to conic out of. When l started back, the rain was looking like a sure thing. The breeze 
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How to use Looking at Ourselves and Others 

Arranged by topic, the guide includes teacher background information, activity outlines, and 
student worksheets. Many activities are similar to those used to help prepare Peace Corps 
Volunteers for their cross-cultural experiences. 

The activities for each topic are further divided according to three suggested groupings: grades 
3-5, 6-9, and 10-12. Teachers are encouraged to review all the activities and to select or adapt 
the materials that are most appropriate for their students. Each activity outline has at least six 
parts: an estimate of class time needed, materials, a statement of objectives, step-by-step proce- 
dures, debriefing exercises, and suggestions for extending the activity. 



Promoting Community 

Many of these activities ask students to examine personal points of view and share opinions on a 
range of social issues with their peers. Therefore, it is essential that each activity is introduced 
within a classroom that tolerates diverse opinions, enhances self-esteem, and supports coopera- 
tion. In ether words, the work and the spirit of the class is about building community as well as 
building knowledge. 

The Peace Corps model of service acknowledges that building communities in which diverse 
points of view contribute to achieving common goals takes time and trust. What can schools do 
to begin this process? Alfie Kohn, educator and author, suggests that school communities can be 
forged by ". . . providing for numerous classwide and schoolwide activities in which students 
work together toward a common end; and weaving the goal of community through academic 
instruction. 




Inul become f* wind. Little dust devils were whirling around in the dirt streets, and withered leaves twirled down (row the sycamore 
trees that formed an arcade over the wide , dilapidated street. Dark clouds ivere bearing down from the mountains lo the south. / picked 
up my pace, thinking that now I'd have to hurry to get in before the rain. 

Down the street, coming towards me, was a woman wrapped up in a turquoise jellaba. I recognized her as my downstairs neighbor. 
She wasn't veiled and her hood was off: This was only a walk in the neighborhood and she wouldn't he subject to the prying eyes of 
students. As we continued toward each other, wc were nearly jogging , trying to reach our destinations before the rain. Under these 
circumstances , the normal greeting rituals — which could run to a few minutes of chattering even with someone that you saw all the 
time — would be overlooked. We only exchanged the minimum smiles and hello, how-nre-yous as wc passed. 

"Please tell Atsha to put the goats in the shed. It 's going to ruin, " she slum ted at me over her shoulder as she continued on her ‘way. 

“OK. " 1 said. 



In that moment, such a feeling of elation! And why, over something so small and trivial? Because she said it in Arabic , not in Trench. 
Because she didn't slow down or dress it up for speaking to a foreigner. Because she said it to me in the same way she would have said 
it to one of her own children, or one of her other neighbors: without formality, without any awareness that she was talking to someone 
from the other side of the world , but just saying it the way she would normally say it. Because after all / was only her neighbor, no one 
strange or special. I was just the guy who lived upstairs. 

- Orin Hargraves served as a Peace Corps Volunteer in Morocco from 19H0 to NH2. 
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Below are some questions that Kohn proposes teachers may want to consider as they work with 
their students to explore new ways of thinking about themselves and the world. 

1 . Are students aware that the adults in their school respect and care about them as 
individuals? What would a visitor to the school see and hear that exhibits genuine 
respect and caring for each student? Are student views and opinions considered as a 
matter of course? 

2. Do 'he students know each other well enough to truly care about one another? Are 
they aware of the diverse perspectives represented in the class? Are students taught 
alternatives to name-calling and put-downs? How can class activities be reconstructed to 
allow students to develop collegial relationships with each of their classmates? 

3. Arc there opportunities for the entire class or school to work together? Do the stu- 
dents truly have a sav in how such projects will be carried out? Are all students invested 
in the projects' success? 

4. Are community-building activities used to support academic learning? Do students 
have opportunities to learn from each other? Does the academic curriculum point to 
cooperation and community as concepts that have meaning across disciplines? 

Promoting community is a challenging task. But if students are to develop global relationships, 
they must also nurture local relationships. One way to teach them how is to model behavior that 
supports differences and builds communities. 



The Importance of Debriefing 

Coming to closure is as important as providing a strong beginning. Students need the opportu- 
nity to reflect on the meaning of an activity, and teachers need to make sure that students have 
not misinterpreted new knowledge. Sivasailam Thiagarajan, a designer of cross-cultural simula- 
tion games, structures the debriefings that follow his intense games around six phases. His 
suggestions for games are applicable to any class activity. Many of the debriefing questions that 
appear in this guide are modeled on these phases. 1 

Phase l. How do you feel? The purpose of this phase is to give students an opportunity 
to let off steam and be more objective as the debriefing continues. 

Phase 1. What happened? The purpose ot this phase is to collect dala about what hap- 
pened during the activity. Students are encouraged to compare and contrast their 
recollections and to recognize patterns of individual and group behavior. 

Phase X What did you learn? The purpose of this phase is to encourage 
students to construct some general principles or hypotheses based on 
their experiences. 

Phase 4. How does this relate to the real world? The purpose of this 
phase is to encourage a discussion of how the principles identified in 
Phase 3 can be applied to real life situations. 

Phase 5. What if? The purpose of this phase is to encourage students to 
speculate what would happen if the activity were conducted in a 
different context or with another set of instructions. 

Phase b. What next? The purpose of this phase is to facilitate action. Sludt'nts are encour- 
aged to use* their insights to come up with specific ways to use new information or behaviors. 
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These six debriefing topics can be addressed in a number of ways. The teacher can lead class 
discussions, or students can lead large or small groups in exploring the topics. Students can 
respond to individual questions on index cards and share selected responses during a large- 
group discussion. Panel discussions or rote-playing can help students identify real-world appli- 
cations of what they learn. If class time runs short, students can respond to a questionnaire as 
homework or the teacher can schedule an in-class debriefing for the next class meeting. 

Extending the Ideas 

The activities in this book lend themselves to further development. Each suggested activity is 
followed by ideas for extending the concepts presented in the lesson through additional research 
or expanded projects. For example, service-learning projects can help students become actively 
involved in cross-cultural activities in their schools and communities. A "Service-Learning 
Rubric " 5 is reprinted here to help you reflect on what constitutes a quality service-learning 
project. 

The activities contained in Looking at Ourselves and Others are designed to challenge assumptions, 
promote cross-cultural awareness, and provide opportunities to practice the behaviors that make 
cross-cultural communication possible. Presented in a supportive context with opportunities for 
reflection and application, these and other World Wise Schools materials can help students join 
Peace Corps' exciting and essential mission — right in their own classrooms. We invite you to be 
creative in designing lessons built around them, and to share your lessons with us at: 



Peace Corps 
World Wise Schools 
Washington, D.C. 20526 
(800) 424-8580, extension 2283 
dpinfo@peacecorps.gov 
http:/ /www.peacecorps.gov 



This guide contains materials written by Peace Corps Volunteers and others to represent their 
individual views. These views are not official opinions of the United States Government or of the 
Peace Corps. Please note that a video tape does not accompany this study guide. 
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Service-Learning Rubric 

Service-learning is integrating the regular classroom curriculum with a problem or issue to meet 
a community or school-based need. It is the method by which young people learn and develop 
through active participation in thoughtfully organized service projects. Dr. Mary j. Sclke, UNI, 
devised the following rubric iramework for determining what projects accomplish. 





Strong Impact 


Good Impact 


Some Impact 


Minimal Impact 


1. Meet actual 

community 

needs 


Determined by 
current research 
conducted or 
discovered by 
students witn 
teacher assistance 
where appropriate 


Determined by past 
research discovered 
by students with 
teacher assistance 
where appropriate 


Determined by 
milking a guess at 
what community 
needs may be 


Community needs 
secondary to what 
a project teacher 
wants to do; project 
considers only 
student needs 


2. Are 

coordinated in 
collaboration 
with community 


Active, direct 
collaboration with 
community by the 
teacher and / or 
student 


Community members 
act as consultants 
in the project 
development 


Community members 
are informed of the 
project directly 


Community members 
are coincidentally 
informed or not 
knowledgeable at 
all 


3. Are 

integrated into 

academic 

curriculum 


Service-learning as 
instructional 
strategy with 
content / service 
components 
integrated 


Service-learning as 
a teaching 
technique with 
content/ service 
components 
concurrent 


Service-learning 
part of curriculum 
out sketchy 
connections, with 
emphasis on service 


Service-learning 
supplemental to 
curriculum, in 
essence just a 
service project or 
good deed 


4. Facilitate 
active student 
reflection 


Students think, 
share, produce 
reflective products 
individually and as 
group members 


Students think., 
share, produce 
group reflection 
only 


Students share with 
no individual 
reflective projects 


Ran out of lime for 
true reflection; just 
provided a 
summary of events 


5. Use new 
academic skill/ 
knowledge in 
real world 
settings 


All students have 
direct application 
of new skill or 
knowledge in 
community sendee 


All students have 
some active 
application of new 
skill or knowledge 


Some students more 
involved than 
others or little 
community service 
involvement 


Skill knowledge 
used mostly in the 
classroom; no 
active community 
service experience 

1 


6. Help develop 
sense of caring 
for and about 
others 


Reflections show 
affective growth 
regarding self in 
community and the 
importance of 
service 


Reflections show 
generic growth 
regarding the 
importance of 
community service 


Reflections 
restricted to pros 
and cons of 
particular service 
project regarding 
the community 


Reflections limited 
to self-ccntercd 
pros and cons of the 
service project 


7. Improve 
quality of life 
for person(s) 
served 


Facilitate change or 
insight; help 
alleviate a 
suffering; solve a 
problem; meet a 
need or address an 
issue 


Changes enhance an 
already good 
community 
situation 


Changes mainly 
decorative, but new 
and unique benefits 
realized in 
community 


Changes mainlv 
decorative, of 
limited community 
benefit, or are not 
new and unique 
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Endnotes 



1 "At Home in the World," To Touch the World: The Pane Corps L xpciicnce (Washington, D.C.: 
Peace Corps, 1995), p. 156. 

2 Beyond Discipline: From Compliance to Community (Alexandria, Virginia: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 1996). 

' From At Home in the World: The Peace Corps Story (Washington, D.C.: Peace Corps, 19%), pp. 15-17. 

* Adapted with permission from Divcrsitu Simulation Games (Amherst, Massachusetts: HRD Press, 
1995), pp. 6 - 7. 

"From Sendee- Learning Curriculum (Iowa Service-Learning Partnership, 1996). 
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Part 1 ; 

Defining Culture X 'A X 



The nsima look* like washed potatoe and 
you take a piece of it and roll it in your 
hand, indent it with your thumb , and scoop 
ilre meat or soup. I am still learning and 
usually have more food on my face and anus 
than in my stomach. Today I helped kill a 
chicken for the first time. It is supposed to 
be an honor , so / tried, but it made me feel 
sad. Then we plucked the feathers and arc 
going to cook it. Very different from 
America's way of eating chicken! 







We're all on the same planet together, 
breathing the same air. We're all living in 
the same community. 



- Hmilv Marker'' 



- Dan Barutta 



Those two statement-, one from a Peace Corps Volunteer during her first year of service and the 
other from a Returned Volunteer 14 years after his experience, speak volumes about the chal- 
lenges and benefits of global education. Peace Corps Volunteers and other cross-cultural sojourn- 
ers oftL’n begin their journeys thinking about differences, then return home understanding our 
similarities. Along the wav they learn about culture — the daily living patterns and the most 
deeply hold beliefs that a group of people have in common. 

According to lna Corinne Brown in Understanding Other Cultures: 

. no custom, belief or behavior can be understood out of its social or cultural context. 

That is, any Hem of behavior, any tradition or pattern, can be evaluated correctly only in 
the light of its inclining to the people who practice il, its relation to other elements of the 
culture, and the part it plays in the adaptation of the people to their environment or to 
one another, \ J o custom is "odd" to the people who practice it. * 

Even younger students can appreciate the "nor- 
malcy" of cultural practices different from their 
own when they examine these within a framework 
that links the many factors (e.g., geography, history, 
belief systems) influencing cultural norms rather than 
study the practices as isolated oddities. 

Cultures arc systems of behaviors and customs 
passed from one generation to the next. The rules, 
language, religion, family systems, recreation, and 
education that a group of people share provide 
predictability and safety in their daily lives. When 
people are bound together by common beliefs and 
practices, they understand each other and the 
world around them has meaning. 
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As Brown suggests, a culture is a complex and evolving pattern of life, rooted in tradition as well 
as place. Culture is indelibly a part of each person's identity, but individuals also influence 
culture. It defines how we see ourselves and how we perceive others. How can we, then, ever 
understand a culture other than our own? One way is to view differences through a neutral 
framework that organizes cultural traits around a set of common functions. Over the years 
anthropologists have developed lists of cultural universal, or functions, that are found in some 
form in every culture on earth. For example, all cultures have customs and habits related to food. 
Peace Corps Volunteer Emily Harker's host may slaughter her own chicken while a U.S. family 
buys a precooked bird from a local fast-food restaurant, but each action has the same func- 

The first acti\ ity in this section is designed to help students under- 
stand the concept of culture. The second familiarizes students with a 
list of cultural features that can be used as a guide for exploring 
differences and similarities among groups. These activities have not 
been assigned specific grade levels because they offer important 
background for cultural studies at all levels. We recommend that 
people using this guide adapt these activities to meet the abilities of 
their students and incorporate them early in their teaching about culture. 

The other lessons in this section will provide students with opportuni- 
ties to reflect on the cultural patterns that shape their perceptions. 
Activities are included to help students develop awareness of the many groups to which they 
belong and to build appreciation for the diverse cultures that share the planet. 



tion — to acquire food. 
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Ev eryone H as a Cultur e — Everyon e is Diffe rent 9 



Class time needed: 40 minutes 
Materials 

An "Everyone Has a Culture — Everyone is Different" worksheet for each student 





Objectives 

•Students will be able to define culture. 

•Students will recognize that some differences among people stem from culture and that some 
stem from personal traits and preferences. 



Introduction 

This activity invites students to identify aspects of culture that influence our own behavior and 
sometimes make it difficult to understand the behavior of other people. Culture is a complex 
idea, and teachers should be prepared to offer students many examples of cultural features. 



Procedure 

1. Write the following statements on the board. 

• Ho one is exactly like me. 

•I have many things in common with the members of my family and community. 

• Every person in the world needs some of the same things I need. 



2. Ask students to share ideas that support these statements, 

3. Point out that people in various groups often look at people in other groups as "different." 

4. Ask students to describe some of these differences. Why may people in one group behave 
differently from people in another? 

5. Explain that many differences are related to culture — ways of living and beliefs that are 
handed down from one generation to the next. Working from the list on the board, explain that 
all people share basic needs (food, shelter, etc.), that each of us learns a set of behaviors and 
beliefs from the people we grow up with (the kinds of houses we build and foods' we eat), and 
that each individual has unique talents and preferences (I'm good at math; 1 don't like chocolate). 
When we talk about the behaviors and beliefs that a group of people have in common, we are 
talking about culture. 



6. Ask students to complete the worksheet in order to help them identify aspects of their own 
cultures'. Explain that each student should answer each question with one sentence or phrase. 
Then students should rank each item as to how important they feel it is to their culture. 

7. After students have completed the worksheets, ask them to share their answers in small 
groups. Ask the groups to compare and contrast various aspects of their individual cultures. 

8. In some schools, students may share many cultural traits. Some students may not identify 
with a particular ethnic or foreign culture. Ask students if they think there is one American 
culture. Discuss characteristics of your region (immigration patterns, geographic location, etc.) 
that might explain the similarities and differences among student responses to the worksheet. 



J J 
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Debriefing 

Use the following question* to focus discussion on the role culture plays in forming our behaviors 
and beliefs. 

1. How does it feel to know you are part of a cultural group that shares many ideas and 
beliefs? 

2. What happened when you compared your worksheets? How many different cultures 
are represented in the class? 

3. What did vou learn from this activity? 

•Does culture explain why other people sometimes seem ‘ different"? 

“What are some things that you do that you learned from your culture? 

•Are all of our behaviors related o culture? (Possible answer: Some behaviors are 
related to individual preferences and personality traits.) 

4. What can you do to learn about and understand other cultures? 

5 What if you were part of another culture? How might vou be different from the way 
vou are now? 

h. How can we use what we learned in this lesson to improve our community? 



Extending the Ideas 

• Have students explore their community’s history to trace the influence of various cultures. Who 
were the original inhabitants of the area? Over the years, what other cultural groups have come 
to the area? What are some of the features of your community that represent these groups (e.g., 
architecture, place names, types of restaurants, religious organizations)? 

• Ask students to imagine a community that allowed no resident to display or practice any 
element of cultural identity. Have students write short stories describing a typical day in such a 
community. When students have completed their stories, ask volunteers to read their composi- 
tions. Are the fictitious communities desirable or interesting places to be? Would it be possible 
or desirable to create such a community in reality? 
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Everyone Has a Cultu re — Every one Is D iff erent 

Directions: Write one sentence or phrase about each topic. Then rate each item 
from 1-10 (1 is most important) according to what value this topic has in your culture. 

Rank 

What language(s) do you speak? 

What is your religion? 

What music do you listen to? 

What dances do you know? 

What foods do you eat at home? 

What do you wear on special occasions? 

What holidays and ceremonies are important? 

What is most important to you? 

What things do you believe are right and wrong? 

How important is your extended family? 

The name of my culture is . 
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The Iceberg 10 






Class time needed: 30 minutes 
Materials 

"Features of Culture" handout for each student 

Objectives 

•Students will identify features that all cultures have in common. 

•Students will understand that culture includes visible and invisible features. 

Introduction 

Culture has been compared to an iceberg. Just as an iceberg has a visible section (one-ninth of it) 
above the waterline and a larger, invisible section below the waterline, culture has some aspects 
that you can observe and others that you can only imagine or intuit. Like an iceberg, that part of 
culture that is visible (observable behavior) is only a small part of a much bigger whole. 

Procedure 

1. Draw a large iceberg floating in the sea on the board. Ask students: What do you know about 
icebergs? Emphasize the fact that most of the iceberg is hidden from view. 

2. Ask students to look over the "Features of Culture" handout. Explain that this list presents 
some of the features all cultures have in common. Pictures of people involved in everyday 
activities in various parts of the world will help you illustrate this idea. 

3. Ask students to identify those features from the list that thev can see in the behavior of people 
and those that are invisible. As students share their ideas, record them above or below the 
waterline on your iceberg drawing. 

4. Point out that there is a relationship between those items that appear above the waterline and 
those that appear below it. In most cases, the invisible aspects of culture influence or cause the 
visible one. Religious beliefs, for example, are "seen" in certain holiday customs, and notions of 
modesty influence styles of dress. Ask students to find other examples of this from the iceberg 
representation of culture. 

Debriefing 

Use the following questions to help students understand hov the " Features of Culture" can be 
used to enhance their understanding of other cultures. 

1 . Does it make sense to compare culture to an iceberg? Can you think of other things to 
which the visible and invisible features of culture can be compared? 

2. A Peace Corps Volunteer serving as i teacher in Mongolia had this to say about some 
photographs she sent to a group of students in the United States. 

A li wyn/miis arc very serious anil composed in their expression*. In the city , this is 
beginning to change slightly. You II see a number of my students smiling. But this is 
not traditional. When l first came hen*, my friends asked me why Americans smile s o 
much. They felt that Ament mis smile even at people the i/ dim 7 like and that this u'as 
quite insincere. 

- Lisa Buchwoldcr 1 ' 

What does this tell vnu about the visible and invisible features of culture? Does it explain 
whv people from different cultures sometimes misunderstand each other? 

i b 
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3. Can you match this description of American and Mongolian behaviors to any of the 
items on your list of cultural features? 

4. How can a list such as "Features of Culture" help you understand differences among 
people? (Possible answer: Differences may seem less strange or unusual when we 
understand them as variations on fundamental characteristics that all cultures have i»- 
common.) 

Extending the ideas 

•If your class is corresponding with a Peace Corps Volunteer 
through World Wise Schools, share the "Features of Culture" list 
with your volunteer and ask him or her describe some of the 
visible and invisible features of the host country. 

• Revisit the first activity in this section. Ask students to match 
items from the "Everyone Has a Culture — Everyone is Different" 
worksheet to items on the "Features of Culture" list. 
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Features of Culture 





1. facial expressions 

2. religious beliefs 

3. religious rituals 

4. importance of time 
3. paintings 

6. values 

7. literature 

8. child-raising beliefs 

9. ideas about leadership 

10. gestures 

11. holiday customs 

12. ideas about fairness 

13. ideas about friendship 

14. ideas about modesty 




15. foods 

16. eating habits 

17. understanding of the natural world 

18. concept of self 

19. the importance of work 

20. concept of beauty 

21. music 

22. styles of dress 




23. general world view 

24. concept of personal space 

25. rules of social etiquette 

26. housing 
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l Activity Suggestions: Grades 3 -S') 

The M ulticultural Person 12 

Class time needed: 20 minutes 

Materials 

No materials needed 

Objectives 

•Students will identify themselves as members of many different groups. 

•Students will observe differences without making value judgments. 

Introduction 

Each of us belongs to many groups that function in ways similar to larger cultures. This exercise 
can be used to teach elementary school children about the many groups to which they belong. It 
attempts to teach the notion of differences in a neutral framework without evaluating those 
differences as being either good or bad. 

Procedure 

1. The teacher should prepare for this activity by developing three lists of neutral characteristics 
that would be likely to divide the group. The first list should include characteristics related to 
objects worn or carried by the students, e.g., those wearing black shoes/ brown shoes/other- 
colored shoes; those wearing red/ those not wearing red; those with backpacks/ those without 
backpacks. The second list may include more personal characteristics, such as hair color, eye 
color, birth month, or food and activity preferences. The third set will contain more obvious 
cultural differences, such as gender, national background, and race. The lists should be appropri- 
ate for the students in the class and designed in such a way that students are not singled out in 
embarrassing ways. 

2. Move desks and chairs off to one side of the room to clear a large area in the center of the floor. 

3. Assemble the students into a large group in the center of the room. Ask students to name a 
few characteristics that they all have in common (e.g, all of the students live in the same commu- 
nity and are members of a particular class in school). Help students identify ways that these 
characteristics set them apart from other groups. For example, all of the students in the school 
may be expected to follow a particular set of rules. All of the fifth grade students may take part 
in an annual field trip. 

4. Then give a series of instructions that will divide the group according to items on the first list, 
such as: "Ail those wearing red move to the right side of the room, and all those not wearing red 
move to the left side of the room/' 

5. Reassemble the large group and continue to issue instructions that will divide the group 
in a series of ways. 

6. After the group has become familiar with the exercise, move toward the more personal 
differences related to the second list. 

7. End the exercise by using characteristics from the third list. 
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Debriefing 

Use the following questions to focus discussion around racial cultural difference being just one 

of the significant components that define us. 

1. How did it feel to learn that each of you is a member of many different groups? Were 
you surprised by the number of groups t) which you belong? 

2. How did you feel about being put into a group based on characteristics you couldn't 
change (e.g., eye color and hair color)? 

3. What happened when we started dividing the class into subgroups according to the 
color of their clothing or shoes? What comments did you or your classmates make? 

4. What did you learn by doing this exercise? 

5. What do you think about judging individuals according to the color of their shoes or 
by what kind of food they like? 

6. How does this exercise relate to how you get along with people? What kind of 
judgments do you make about people? How are your judgments similar to or different 
from food or clothing preferences? 

7. What if we had done this exercise by giving different treatment to certain groups? 

How would you feel? How might other people in the group feel? 

8. How can we use what we learned during this exercise in real life? 

Extending the Ideas 

• Point out to students that each of us typically can identify with a number of groups. Provide 
several examples, such as "people who speak Spanish," or "people who like to eat fish." Have 
students brainstorm additional examples of groups. Then, ask students 
to list on a sheet of paper 10 groups to which they belong. Have 
students arrange the items on their lists in a hierarchy from the group 
with largest number of people to the smallest (e.g., from people who 
live on the planet Earth to people who hate French fries). Then have 
each student collect the signatures of other students in the class 
who belong to the same groups. Afterward, discuss the similari- 
ties and differences among the student lists. Did students in the 
class belong to many of I he same groups? Do some of these 
groups identify members as part of a particular culture or 
cultures? 

•This lesson could lead to a service-learning project. Discuss the 
multicultural nature of your class, school, and/or community. Have your 
students learn more about the cultures present in your area and then teach other 
students about them. They may make posters, bulletin boards, videos, or multimedia pre- 
sentations to accomplish this. Use the Service- Learning Rubric found in the introduction to this 
guide to help you plan and execute a project that will have strong impact. 
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Class time needed: 40 minutes 
Materials 

•Three readings on cuisine and etiquette in Sierra Leone, Uganda, and Zambia 

• Large sheets of paper or overhead transparencies 

Objective 

• Students will make inferences about cultural norms from customs related to eating in three 
African countries. 

Introduction 

Food is one of the most enjoyable ways to experience another culture. The focus of this activity 
about mealtime etiquette is on how manners reflect cultural norms. The descriptions were 
written by teachers from Sierra Leone, Uganda, and Zambia. Note: This lesson could be used to 
supplement content on African agriculture or climate. 

Procedure 

1. Explain the conce pt of "staple food/' usually a carbohydrate that is eaten daily and is a major 
source of calories. Ask the students to identify the staple foods of other cultures they have 
studied (potatoes for Ireland, rice for Japan, maize for Mexico, etc.). What is our staple food? 
Some students may say hamburgers, but wheat, corn, or potatoes are more accurate answers. 
Explain that in their readings in this lesson they will learn that rice is the staple food for most of 
West Africa, maize (corn) for much of Eastern and Southern Africa, and ntatokc (ma-tok-a), or 
cooking bananas, for Uganda. 

2. Ask students to describe the table manners they are expected to observe in their homes or in 
the school cafeteria. Who eats together? What do you do before eating? Are there rules about 
your hands or the way you sit? What do you do at the end of a meal? Why do we have rules 
about how to eat? Have you ever been in situations where the rules you are used to don't seem 
to fit? 

3. Introduce the countries of Sierra Leone, Uganda, and Zambia. If the students are unfamiliar 
with their locations, point them out on a map of Africa. 

4. Divide the class into three groups for Sierra Leone, L'gancla, and Zambia. 

5. Have each group read its handout (i.e., the Zambia groups reads "Cuisine and Etiquette in 
Zambia") to identify the mealtime behaviors that are considered acceptable or unacceptable in 
Sierra Leone, Uganda, or Zambia. 

b. On large' sheets of paper or overhead transparencies, each group should draw up a list of rules 
for mealtime that they think are observed in their assigned country. The list should include: a) 
roles for men, women, and children; b) proper behavior before, during, and after the meal; and c) 
taboos, or what not to do when eating in this country. 

7. Have each group display its lists and report on its findings. As a whole class, compare 
etiquette among the three countries. 
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8. Remind students that the cultural behaviors that we can observe often provide ideas about 
what the group values or thinks is most important. For example, by observing that it is common 
for Ugandan families to say- a prayer before eating, we mav assume that religion is an important 
part of daily life. Work with the whole class to develop some ideas about the values represented 
by the behaviors they listed. Some examples follow. 

•In Sierra Leone, if you visit a friend, he or she will almost always invite you to stay and 
eat. (Possible values: filming, hospitality) 

•In Sierra Leone, when everyone finishes eating, they wash their hands and thank the 
cook. (Possible values: cleanliness, respect hr adults ami for work) 

•In Uganda, the responsibility of preparing the family's meals belongs solely to women 
and girls in the home. (Possible value: dearly defined roles for nicn and women) 

•In Zambia, if visitors happen to have a meal with the family, they are given the honor of 
washing first. (Possible value: guests arc treaied with honor) 



Debriefing 

Use the following questions to focus discussion on the meaning of culture. 

1 . What are some mealtime rules observed in your household that are similar to those 
observed in the African households described in your reading? 

2. What are some mealtime habits or rules in your home that a visitor from one of these 
three African countries may find unusual? What could you do to make your visitor feel 
comfortable? 

3. Zambian children learn lessons about manners from their mothers during mealtime. 
How did you learn what behavior is appropriate at mealtime? 

4. What if you brought a guest from Sierra Leone to a fast food restaurant in the United 
States? What might your friend think about the type of food, the manner of serving it, and 
the way people eat? 

5. Why are rules of etiquette so important? Whose rules do you follow when you’re 
sharing a meal at someone's house? Whose rules do you follow in a restaurant? 

Extending the Ideas 

•Simulate an African meal using the recipes provided below. Responsibilities for preparation 
should be divided among class members as you see fit. Some classes may prefer to prepare one 
dish; others may want to sample several . The easiest dish to prepare is fried plantains. 
Groundnut stew is simple to prepare, and Americans usually enjov it. During the meal, follow 
the rules outlined in the readings as closely as possible. Following the meal, debrief the class by 
asking them to react to eating African style. 

•Returned Peace Corps Volunteer Chris Davis who served in Guatemala from W87 to 
remembers his first meal in his host country as an awkward one: 

/ am trying to force down what they give me. none of it recognizable to me. Some kind of 
tried vegetable and small pieces of meat. The mother smiles broadly at me, turns to 
I scold l one of tier older kids, then smiles at me again. Since l am unaware that l have to 
be the one to stand first, ice sit at the table tor over three hours. 

Encourage class members to tell their own stories about feeling awkward in a strange situation or 
having a hard time understanding someone else's ways of doing things. What did they learn 
from these experiences? 

•Invite a Returned Peace Corps Volunteer, an international exchange student, a recent immigrant, 
or students' family members to talk about food and manners in other countries. 
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Cuisine and Etiquette 
in Sierra Leone 



In Sierra Leone, the staple food is rice. 
"If I haven't had my rice, I haven't 
eaten today/' is a popular saying. 

Sierra Leoneans eat rice at least twice a 
day. Only women and girls prepare 
the food. They usually cook in big 
pots on a three-stone stove (three big 
rocks that support the pots). Firewood 
or charcoal is the main fuel except for 
some city dwellers who use gas or 
electricity. 

If you visit a Sierra Leonean friend, he 
or she will almost always invite you to 
stay and eat. Usually the men and 
boys eat separately from the women 
and girls. Everyone washes their 
hands before they eat, and then 
they gather around in a circle with J 

a huge dish of food placed in the I 

middle. Sharing is an important | 
part of life in Sierra Leone, and fa 
each person eats from the part of ^ 
the big dish that is right in front of j 
him or her. It is very bad manners J 
to reach across the dish! Only the | 
right hand is used for eating; the £ 
left hand is considered unclean. I 

When you are eating, you usually 
don't talk. Talking shows a lack of 
respect for the food. It is rude to lean 
on your left hand while you are eating. 
People usually drink water only after a 
meal is over. 

The oldest males get the choicest food, 
the best pieces of meat or fish. Then 
the young males take the next best 
pieces, and then finally the women 
and girls get any meat or fish that is 



left. Sometimes the women and girls 
wait until the men and boys have had 
all they want before they eat. 

Rice is eaten with the hands by 
squeezing or rolling it into a ball, 
dipping it into the sauce, and then 
popping it into the mouth. If rice falls 
from your fingers or mouth, you don't 
put it back in the dish. When every- 
one finishes eating, they wash their 
hands and thank the cook. 

Many ingredients go into sauces or 
stews to go with rice. The most popu- 
lar sauces are made of greens, 
especially cassava or potato 
leaves. Other common ingredi- 
9 1 ents include palm oil, onions, 

’ I tomatoes, yams, and red pep- 

/ pers. Sometimes groundnut 

f (peanut) oil or coconut oil are 
used. Other sources of protein 
that go into the sauces include 
groundnuts and beans, as well as 
fish, chicken, goat meat, or pork. 
Seafood, such as oysters, lobster, 
and crab, may also be used. Most of 
the calories, however, come from 
rice, which is eaten in large quantities. 

Fruits in Sierra Leone include oranges, 
bananas, papaws (papayas), lemons, 
avocados, guava, watermelon, man- 
goes, and pineapples. Fruit is usually 
eaten as a snack. Plantains are often 
sliced and fried as chips for a snack. 
Tea and coffee are drunk in some parts 
of the country for breakfast. Cokes 
and beer are popular with many 
people who can afford them. 
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In Uganda, the staple food is irntoke 
(cooking bananas). Other food crops 
include cassava (manioc), sweet pota- 
toes , white potatoes, yams, beans, 
peas, groundnuts (peanuts), cabbage, 
onions, pumpkins, and tomatoes. 

Some fruits, such as oranges, papaws 
(papayas), lemons, and pineapples, are 
also grown. 

Most people, except for a few who live 
in the city centers, produce their own 
food. The responsibility of preparing 
the family's meals belongs solely to 
women and girls in the home. Men 
and boys of age 12 and above are not 
even expected to sit in the kitchen, 
which is separate from the main 
house. Cooking is done on an open 
fire using wood for fuel. 

Most families eat two meals a day. 

The two meals are lunch and sup- 
per. Breakfast is just a cup of tea or 
a bowl of porridge. 

When a meal is ready, all members of 
the household wash their hands and 
sit down on [floor] mats. Hands have 
to be washed before and after the meal 
because most Ugandans eat with their 
hands. At mealtime everybody is 
welcome; visitors and neighbors who 
drop in are expected to join the family 
at a meal. 




Food is served by women. They cut it 
up into small pieces for each member 
of the family Sauce, which is usually 
a stew with vegetables, beans, butter, 
salt, and currv powder, is served to 
each person on a plate. Sometimes 
fish or beef stew is served. 

Normally a short prayer is said before 
the family starts eating. During the 
meal, children talk only when asked a 
question. It is bad manners to reach 
for salt or a spoon. It is better to ask 
someone sitting close to it to pass it. It 
is also bad manners to leave the 
room while others are still eating. 
Everyone respects the meal bv 
staying seated until the meal is 
over. Leaning on the left hand or 
stretching ones legs while at a 
meal is a sign of disrespect and is 
not tolerated. 

People usually drink water at the 
end of the meal. It is considered 
odd to drink water while eating. 

When the meal is finished, everyone in 
turn gives a compliment to the mother 
by saying, "Thank you for preparing 
the meal, madam/' No dessert is 
served after the meal. Fruits like pa- 
paw, pineapple, or sweet bananas are 
normally eaten as a snack between meals. 
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Zambia's staple food is maize (corn), 
and Zambians eat maize in several 
ways. When the corn is ripe but still 
green, it can be roasted and boiled. 
When it is dry and hard, it can be fried 
or boiled. It can also be pounded 
slightly to remove the top layer and 
boiled either by itself or mixed with 
beans or groundnuts (peanuts). At 
times the maize is ground to a size a 
little bigger than rice and is cooked as 
rice. Finally, we have the fine corn- 
meal which is called mealie-meal in 
Zambia. This is used for making 
nsima, the most popular meal. Nsima 
is steamed cornmeal. 

Meat from cows, goats, sheep, 
and fish are used in sauces 
over nsima. There are also 
a lot of vegetables put in 
sauces, such as leaves from 
beans, okra, cow peas, 
pumpkins, and cassava. 

Other vegetables eaten almost 
daily include onions and tomatoes. 

All the cooking is done by the wife. 
Nsima is usually prepared for lunch 
and dinner and not for breakfast. In a 
traditional setting, boys from the age 
of seven eat with the man. 



The mother eats with the girls and the 
younger boys. This is because all of the 
children below the age of seven are 
under the guidance of their mother. 
Almost all learning takes place 
through daily activities in the home. 
The mother, who is in charge of the 
kids' learning, has to take care of thei 
learning at meal Lime. This is chang- 
ing, especially in towns and cities. The 
trend now is that members of the 
family all eat together. 

Before eating, everybody washes 
hands in order of the status of the 
members of the family: father first, 
then mother and others 
follow according to their 
ages. One of the 
younger children, boy 
or girl, passes a water 
dish around for others 
to wash their hands. If 
a visitor happens to have 
a meal with the family, he is 
given the honor of washing first. 

It is rude to talk very much or loudly 
while eating. After eating, the family 
members wash their hands again in 
the same order. The wife and the 
young ones clear the table. Belching 
after a meal used to be a compliment, 
but not nowadays. 
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Recipes ^ ->j 

^ Each recipe serves* four. 



Groundnut Stew 

-1 pound peanut blitter 
-l pound chicken or meat 
-14 pound onions 
-14 pound tomatoes diced 
-1 can tomato paste 
-salt and pepper 
-I cup milk 

-cayenne pepper (optional) 

Cut the chicken or meat into 1-inch pieces and 
season with salt. Brown the meat, then add 
the onion, tomatoes, tomato paste, milk, and 
red pepper. Simmer for half an hour. Then 
add the peanut butter. Simmer until the sauce 
is very thick. Serve with rice. 



Matoke 

-10 to 20 matokr 
(green cooking 
bananas — plantains 
may be used) 

-5 to 7 cups water, 
depending on the 
quantity of bananas 



Nsima 

-1 cup cold water 
-3 cups hot water 
-2 to 3 cups corn meal 

Boil water in a saucepan. Make a paste using 
some of the meal with the cup of cold water. 
Add the paste to hot water. Stir with a 
wooden spoon until thickened like porridge. 
Cover the saucepan and simmer for some time 
(about 15 minutes). Lower the heat a little. 
Remove the lid and gradually add corn meal, 
stirring constantly and flattening any lumps 
that may form. Continue to add meal and stir 
until nsima thickens to the desired consistency 
(some people like it thin, and others prefer it 
thick). Cover and reduce heat to very low. 
Leave for a few minutes to allow 
further cooking. Stir the nsima 
once again and serve in a slightly 
wet serving dish. Cover to keep 
it warm. Serve with meat, 
poultry, fish, or vegetables. 




Peel the bananas and 

wash them in cold water. Put into a pot, add 
the water, and cover. Boil for 10 minutes', then 
reduce the heat and continue to cook. The 
mixture will turn yellow when well-cooked. 
Drain the water. Mash the bananas with a 
wooden spoon. Wrap the mashed food in foil 
and place on a steaming basket. Place the 
steamer inside a large pot and add water. 
Steam on low heat for 20 minutes. Serve 
while hot. 



Fried Plantains 

-4 plantains (or green bananas) 

-2 tablespoons lemon juice 
-peanut oil 
-black pepper 

Cut the bananas into slices and cover with 
lemon juice. Cook the slices quickly in very 
hoi peanut oil until crisp. The bananas may 
be sprinkled with pepper. 
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Materials 

•Photocopy of the "Chatter" etiquette sheets 
• A whistle and a timer to help you pace the game 



Objectives 

•Students will experience the challenge of using and interpreting unfamiliar communication 
patterns, 

•Students will identify strategies for successful cross-cultural communication. 



Introduction 

Language is one of the most obvious 
and one of the most complicated 
defining features of a culture. And 
language — vocabulary, syntax, 
intonation — is but one aspect of the 
complex communication patterns that 
groups use to share meaning and 
experience. Kristyn Leftridge 15 served 
as a Peace Corps Volunteer in Morocco 
from 1991 to 1992. In the example to the 
right from the Peace Corps' collection of 
"Hello Data," she describes the difficulty 
of a simple greeting. 

"Chatter" is a simulation game that asks 
players to pay attention to the subtleties 
of communication and to discuss how 
these influence our perceptions of indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Procedure 

1. Cut the photocopied etiquette sheets into 
strips and distribute as wide a variety of 
individual strips as possible. 
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could be how much you 

NEVER kiss-'*- 



2. Move the classroom furniture to the aider, 
of the room so that the players have plenty of room to move around. 



3. Help the students organize themselves into groups of four to six members. Select another 
group of three to four students to act as observers. 

4. Shuffle the etiquette sheets, and give one to each student. Ask the students to keep their sheets 
hidden from each other and to study them carefully. 



3. Explain that they will be attending a party with guests from many different cultures. The 
etiquette sheets define the roles that students will play as they make small talk at the party. The 
observers will look for behaviors indicating frustration or special efforts participants make to 
understand the "rules" of communication. 
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6. Ask the members of each small group to talk with each other using the conversational rules 
described on their etiquette sheets. Students should not divulge the contents of their sheets. The 
teacher and the student observers should watch the groups as they converse, looking for behav- 
iors to discuss during the debriefing. 

7. Blow a whistle after seven to 10 minutes and ask the students to form themselves into new 
groups. 

8. These groups should start a new conversation, with the students continuing to follow the 
instructions on their etiquette sheets. Again, the teacher and observers should watch the groups 
as they converse, looking for changes that might occur between the two sessions. 

). Blow the whistle again after another seven to 10 minutes and ask the stu- 
dents to stop talking. 

10. Tell them that there are 12 different etiquette sheets and that it is possible 
for more than one person in each group to have the same sheet. Ask the 
students to think back silently about their conversations and to guess what 
instructions each player had on his or her sheet. After a brief pause, ask the 
rticipants to take turns telling their guesses to the rest of the groups. However, 
lent should confirm or deny anyone's guesses at this time. 

11. Tell the participants that some etiquette sheets said, "Be yourself." Ask the students to try to 
guess if any member of the group was acting as himself or herself. 

12. Ask the students to tell one another what their etiquette sheet said. Were the students' 
guesses accurate? 

Debriefing 

Use questions such as the following to guide discussion about the challenges of cross-cultural 
communication. Be sure to ask the student observers to share their observations of group and 
individual behav ior to help give participants a broader view of the activity. 

1. How did you feel about this exercise? Were you relieved or disappointed when it 
came to an end? Why? 

2. What happened during the simulation? Did any of you feel embarrassed or frustrated 
during the conversations? What made vou feel that way? Was it the way your etiquette 
sheet asked you to behave? Or the wav someone else was instructed to behave? Why do 
you think you reacted the way you did? 

3. Did you consider anv of the behavior patterns in this exercise rude or offensive? If so, 
was it one of your behaviors or someone else's? Why did this behavior bother you? 

4. What were the differences between your conversations in the first group and in the 
second group? Why do you think these differences occurred? Does this happen in real- 
life situations? 

a. Did you correctly guess the etiquette-sheet behaviors a: the conclusion of the activity? 

b. Discuss the following statements. Ask students whether they agree or disagree with 
each statement. Ask them to use examples of their experiences from the game and from 
real life to support their opinions. 

•There is more to a conversation than just the words and sentences. 

•We lend to judge other people based on what we think is "normal." 

4 0 
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• Behaviors that we consider to be bizarre or rude may be acceptable or polite in 
other cultures. 

•Sometimes you may feel negative about another person because his or her 
conversational style seems strange. 

•After time, people get used to unusual behaviors and begin paying more atten- 
tion to the topic of the conversation. 

7. What real-world situations are represented in this game? What do the etiquette 
sheets represent? 

8. Can you think of any conversational behaviors you exhibit that others might find 
distracting or strange? (Hint: Do teenagers have ways of communicating that adults 
don't understand?) 

9. What might have happened if the conversations had lasted for 45 minutes instead of 10? 

10. What would have happened if you had been asked to solve a homework problem 
with the other members of your group? 

11. What advice would you give a friend who is about to participate in this activity for the 
first time? 

12. What if you were to visit a foreign country? Based on your experiences during this 
activity, what are some things you could do to make communication easier? 

Extending the Ideas 

• Use World Wide Web resources to help students communicate with people from around the 
world. Use a search engine to locate information. Have students begin their searches with 
broad terms like "culture" or "language" and refine the search to meet their specific interests as 
they browse. 

•The World Wise Schools program web site < http: / / www.peacecorps.gov> offers resources for 
teaching and learning about various countries and cultures. Use the suggestions found in 
"Volunteer Views" for use of the "Hello Data." 

- Find other countries where a greeting is accompanied by gestures or has a specific 
traditional format. Give your ideas about what these greetings indicate about the culture 
of the people. Prepare an oral presentation for your classmates detailing your findings 
and including a demonstration of the greetings you have discovered. 

- List the ways in which people greet each other in the United States, adult to adult, adult 
to child, and teenager to teenager. Be sure to include any regional and /or ethnic varia- 
tions. Explain any accompanying gestures or mannerisms. Prepare a role-play that 
shows how you would teach a visiting foreign student how to say hello to different 
groups of adults and young people in the United States. 

• View one or more World Wise School Debt hint ion video tapes. As students watch the tape, they 
should note customs, objects, and ideas that are unique to the cultures depicted. After viewing 
the tape, ask students to react to what they have seen. For example, would students feel 
comfortable shopping in a crowded outdoor marketplace? What adjustments would American 
families have to make in order to live in a yurt as many families in Kyrgyzstan do? Then work 
with the whole class to categorize their notes according to "Features of Culture/’ found in the 
introduction to this section. Have students discuss whether these universals help them view 
cultural differences more objectively. 



* 
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"Chatter" Etiquette Sheets 



It is impolite to shout, so talk softly. Whisper. Even if people cannot hear you, 
do not raise your voice. 




It is impolite to talk to more than one person at the same time. Always talk to a 
single person standing near you so that you can have a private conversation. Do 
not address your remarks to the group as a whole. 




It is important to get others' attention before you speak, so hold your hand above 
your head and snap your fingers before you make a stateni :nt or ask a question. 
That's the polite way to get everyone's attention. 




It is impolite to crowd people, so maintain your distance. Stand away so that 
there is at least an arm's length between you and the nearest person. If anyone 
gets too close to you, back off until you have achieved the required distance. 



It is friendly to share vour thoughts and feelings without any inhibition, so make 
several self-disclosure statements. Describe your intimate feelings about differ- 
ent subjects. Ask personal questions of the other members of the group. 

u 
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It is impolite to stare at people, so avoid eye contact. Look at the floor or the 
speaker's shoes. Do not look at the speaker's face. 




It is polite and reassuring to reach out and touch someone. Touch people on the 
arm or the shoulder when vou speak to them. 




It is important to show your enthusiasm, so jump in before other speakers have 
finished their sentences and add your ideas. Remember, it is rude to hold back 
your thoughts. 




It is impolite to speak impulsively. Whenever somebody asks you a question, 
silently count to seven before you give an answer. 



It is impolite to be aloof from others. Stand close to others until you nearly touch 
them. If someone backs off, keep moving closer. 




lie yourself! Behave as you would normally behave at an informal part) 7 . 

* 
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Where I Come From 

Class time needed: 20 minutes tor initial steps and then two to three additional classes for 
resea rc h a n d p resen t a t io n 

Materials 

Paper and pencils 

Objective 

•Students will examine their own family traditions to identify how beliefs, values, and customs 
vary from culture to culture and how those traditions influence their perception of other groups. 

Note; This activity asks students to share potentially sensitive aspects of their personal lives. 
Help students find "safe" ways to participate and set dear expectations for mutual respect in 
the class. Teachers should be sensitive to the needs of all students. Reassure students who 
live with single parents, grandparents, other relatives, or foster families that their experiences 
are valid and valuable contributions to this activity. 



cp 

T 



Introduction 

One aspect of cultural identity is the unique set of traditions held in common by a group of people. 
We can observe evidence of these traditions in day-to-day activities as well as in the wavs groups 
celebrate special occasions. Introduce or review this concept with students and help them 
generate concrete examples of traditions commonly associated with special events in the 
[JIlKji United States (fireworks on Independence Day, feasts on Thanksgiving, valentines on 
iiillil February 14, etc.). 



Then introduce the idea that families are unique cultural groups. While a specific family 
will share many traits common to larger groups (religious beliefs, clothing styles, lan- 
guage, etc.), each family develops its own set of traditions that sets it apart from other 
families. These traditional activities become so firmly a part of "the way we do things" 
that we sometimes feel puzzled or out of place when these activities are not present in 
other families. 



Procedure 

1. Ask each student to write a list of special events that are observed by his or her family. Events 
can include annual holiday or religious observances as well as family milestones, such as birth- 
days and anniversaries. Some families have special traditions for observing annual events, such 
as the first day of the harvest season, or for celebrating special accomplishments, such as graduat- 
ing to a now grade level. 

2. For each item on the list, students should complete this sentence: On this day my family 
always 



3. Ask each student to share one or two sentences with the rest of the class. Be sure students 
understand that they need not share information that is considered private or sacred. Discourage 
students from making judgmental comments about others' lists. 

4. Finally, ask the class to comment on the variety of events celebrated bv the families repre- 
sented in the room. Do some students celebrate special events in similar ways? What do their 
lists show about what the students and their families value? Which family traditions are truly 
unique and which are connected to community, ethnic, or religious traditions observed by larger 
cultural groups? 
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5. For homework, ask each student to choose one family tradition to explore more fully through 
interviews and library research. Students can compile this information into oral or written reports 
for the class. Work with students to formulate a set of interview questions that will encourage family 
members or acquaintances to discuss their traditions with students. Possible questions include: 

•When did this tradition begin? 

•Is this tradition associated with special food, clothing, decorations, music? 

•Who participates in this event? Do individuals have specific roles or responsibilities? 

•Has this tradition changed over the years? What led to these changes? 

•Is this tradition associated with a particular season, climate or location? Would it be the 
same at another time or place? 

•How do other family members feel about this tradition? Why do they think it is important? 

•How would you feel if you were unable to participate in this event with your family? 

Debriefing 

Discuss with students how family or community traditions contribute to each individual's idea of 
what is "normal" and important. Help students extend this idea into their thinking about and 
accepting the traditions, values, and beliefs of other families and larger cultural groups. 

Extending the Ideas 

• If your class is corresponding with a Peace Corps Volunteer, have students explore how families 
in your Volunteer's host country celebrate special events. 

♦Volunteer Michelle Fisher 17 commented on the importance of family gardens to the people she 
knew in Vilnius, Lithuania: 

Most of the people here live in apartment buildings. Everyone has their own flat , or 
apartment , and typically they all have three rooms. Everyone has a garden, and they 
must have a garden because if they don't they're not going to eat in the winter. Most 
people have a pear tree , a plum tree, and an apple tree , strawberries — all kinds of veg- 
etables and potatoes. Potatoes are the staple of the diet here. Kibelisks and cepilini arc 
tzoo traditional Lithuanian meals both made from potatoes. When it's time to harvest the 
apples, the people pick all the apples from the trees and all the apples from the ground and 
begin to make different things out them. Sometimes they make applesauce, apple cheese, 
apple cake, and they dry the apples . Just about a month ago every house I'd walk into had 
big strings of little cut apples strung throughout the house. 

The gardens are usually 10 to 15 kilometers outside the town, and so in order to get to 
them the families must take a bus. The buses run once a day during the week, and so they 
have to spend the night. On the zoeekends they run two to three times a day. An the 
gardens arc together, and they're all the same size. I'd say they're probably one-eighth to 
otic-half acre. 

A garden actually plays another role besides being a source of food. It keeps the family 
together because the children are needed to work there. So every weekend the children arc 
taken there. Most people don 't have cars, so they take the bus and stay over the weekend. 

Children stay with their parents and zoork. Wien they go to the garden, they usually go 
mushroom picking in the forests nearby. It's interesting because they usually break off — 
the sous tend to go with the father and the daughters all go zodh their mother. And so 
they have contests of who zvill get the most mushrooms . And it's a nice time because the 
parents are able to bond zoith their children. They zuerk so much here that they don't have 
time, to just sit and talk with their kids. YJhen they're out in the forest, they tell the 
children what life was like, zvhat life's going to be, what they need to get an education. 

And they just talk about family things. You know, they're able to bond. 

• Ask your students if any of their family traditions revolve around working together. Compare 
their responses to Michelle Fisher's comments about Lithuanian families. 

•Explore the World Wise Schools online resources <http://www.peacecorps.gov:> to learn more 
about the traditions of the people who live in Peace Corps host countries. 
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